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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE HILLS OF LOUDOUN. 


The change from the pleasant city of Bal- 
timore to the quiet and serenity of the tran- 
uil hills of Loudoun is accomplished by a 
our hours’ jaunt on a midsummer afternoon. 
One hour is sufficient for the journey to 
Washington, and there the cars of the Wash- 
ington and Ohio Railroad are in waiting, 
and we go right on over the wide Potomac, 
and then onward over the dreary, desolate 
expanse of old Virginia’s historic counties to 
the fair hill country of thrift, energetic en- 
deavor and no tobacco culture. Through 
Clark’s Gap we pass the Catoctin mountain, 
pause a little at Leesburg, and then, as the 
sunset smiles upon the stately forest-clad 
hills, we reach the station at Purcellville and 
are soon riding over smooth roads, by pleas- 
ant homesteads and fertile fields, by ripening 
grain and waving grasses, to the well-remem- 
bered home of beloved friends, who are here 
spending the years of their lives in exempli- 
fying right living by the Christian standard, 
and training up sons and daughters to inherit 
the good things which the future holds in 
trust for Virginia. 
Drawn together by the ties of religious 
sympathy, and by the bonds of loving rela- 
tionship, the amiable and cultured Friends 


of Loudoun have created an almost ideal com- 
munity here, which leaves little more to be 
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desired in the way of refinement, brotherly 
kindness and charity, as well as in that care 
for material things which is-so needful in de- 
veloping the natural capacities of a country, 
in making it into happy homesteads, and in 
dotting it with smiling villages and towns. 
The visitor seems here to find the spirit of true 
content, and a seer* of our times has declared 
that what is desirable for man in a health 
state is that he shall see not dreams but real- 
ities—that he shall not destroy life, but save 
it; and that he be not rich but content. He 
adds: 

“The most helpful and sacred work, there- 
fore, which cau at present be done for human- 
ity is to teach people (chiefly by example, as 
ail best teaching must be done) not how ‘to. 
better themselves,’ but how ‘to satisfy them- 
selves.’ It is the curse of every evil nation 
and evil creature to eat and not be satisfied. 
And as there is only one kind of bread which 
satisfies all hunger, the bread of justice or 
righteousness, which hungering after, men 
shall always be filled, that being the bread 
of Heaven; but hungering after the bread 
or wages of unrighteousness, shal] not be 
filled, that being the bread of Sodom. 

“Tn order to teach men how to be -atisfied 
it is necessary fully to understand the art and 
joy of humble life, this, at present, of all arts 
and sciences, beicg the one most needing 
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study. Humble life, that is to say, proposing 
to itself no future exaltation, but only a 
sweet continuance; not excluding the idea of 
foresight, but wholly of fore-sorrow, and tak- 
ing no troublons thought for coming days; 
80, also, not excluding the idea of providence, 
or provision but wholly of accumulation ; 
the life of domestic affection and domestic 
peace, full of sensitiveness to all elements of 
costless and kind pleasure ; therefore, chiefly 
to the loveliness of the natural world.” 

Twenty years ago the tranquil peace of this 
lovely land was broken by the secession war, 
and the experiences of Friends of Loudoun 
during the four years of bitter warfare which 
desolated this State more than any other por- 
tion of the Southern land, were stirring and 
sometimes tragic. 

Chapter xvi of Samuel M. Janney’s Auto- 
biography gives a brief account of some of 
the experiences of this most gentle and up- 
right servant of the Highest during the first 
three years of the conflict. He had visited 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1861 to super- 
intend the publication of the Second volume 
of his History of Friends, and on his way 
homeward, while stopping at Alexandria, he 
heard the news of the fall of Sumpter, and 
the surrender of its garrison to the rebel 
arms. This threw the country into a terrible 
excitement, and it became evident that a 

reat civil war was imminent. The State of 
Virginia, though a majority of its voters were 
opposed to secession, was misled by the false 
statements of the leading conspirators, and 
by artful appeals to State pride was precipi- 
tated into this causeless rebellion, so fraught 
with woe to the South. Janney records that 
the Society of Friends, as a body, remained 
true and loyal to the Federal Union; but 
that a few families within the compass of Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting allowed themselves to 
be led astray by their sympathy with the 
Southern people. 

The Potomac became the dividing line in 
the war that ensued, and Loudoun county was 
soon occupied by Southern troops, those of 
the people who adhered to the Union cause 
being placed under strict surveillance, that 
required on their part great circumspection. 
Freedom of speech upon the subject of slav- 
ery had long been restricted here, but now to 
avow opposition to the oppressive system 
which was the cause and mainspring of the 
rebellion became still more dangerous. Yet, 
it is recorded, the members of our Religious 
Society were generally favored to maintain 
an unshaken trust in the Author of all good, 
and most of the heads of families remained 
quietly at their homes. Many of the young 
men, however, to avoid being forced into the 
rebel army, sought safety in the free States. 
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Of course the citizens favorable to secession, 
or sympathizing with the South in her mad- 
ness, Were soon actively engaged in the war, 
and its earliest battles brought sorrow and 
mourning all over the land. The Friends of 
Loudoun, though loyal to their nation, were 
now enabled to exemplify Christian princi- 
ples by acts of tender kindness to those who 
were afflicted by the scourge of war; and, as 
they were well known to their neighbors as 
conscientious non-combatants, friendly rela- 
tions, founded on respect and gratitude, were 
in many cases established between those 
whose opinions and aspirations were directly 
at variance. 

The bloody battle of Ball’s Bluff was 
fought only about 10 miles from the home of 
our friend 8S. M. J., and the roar of cannon 
and rattle of musketry could be heard very 
distinctly at his house. While the Confede- 
rate pickets were temporarily withdrawn 
from the line of the Potomac, after this bat- 
tle, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
attend the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore to 
which he had been appointed representative. 
He adds here: “A young friend accompa- 
nied me as far as the river; we met with no 
interruption, and I was kindly received by 
the Federal guards on the Maryland shore. 
Only three other Friends from Virginia were 
in attendance, namely, William Holmes and 
Yardley Taylor, from our Monthly Meeting, 
and Job Throckmorton, from Hopewell. 

“We enjoyed, in a high degree, the com- 
pany of our friends, and they rejoiced that 
we were able to join them in the solemn ser- 
vices of Divine worship and church disci- 

line. After the rise of the Yearly Meeting 

went to Washington city, where 1 obtained 
from the Provost Marshal a passport that I 
supposed would enable me to return through 
the Federal lines, but on reaching the Poto- 
mac I was informed by the officer in com- 
mand of the guard that he could not permit 
me to pass. hile I was at the inn, waiting 
for a passage, a young Virginian connected 
with the Federal army called on me, 
and stated that my friend William Holmes 
had been taken over the river by him, and 
he was willing to convey me across that night 
in a boat. 

“ Being anxious to rejoin my family, and 
believing that I had a right to go, I accepted 
his offer and was safely conveyed to the Vir- 
ginia shore. There I found a citizen whom I 
knew to be a Union man, and accepted his 
invitation to go with him to his house, about 
a mile distant. When we approached the 
house, some time after dark, he said to me: 
‘Stand behind this tree, while I go in and 
see if any Secessionists are there.’ He soon 
returned and reported that some of his Seces- 
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sion neighbors were in the house. He then 
conducted me to a door, and told me to take 
off my boots, walk softly up stairs, and go to 
bed. Next morning I rose very early to 
breakfast, and my kind host furnished me a 
horse, with a boy to bring it back.” Love at some favored seasons did, indeed, 

Our friend reached his home in safety and | flow here, like a refreshing stream in a desert 
rejoiced to find his family well, but his happi-| land. 
ness was soon marred by a report that he was 
to be arrested by the Sratdleneees. On the 

following day a detachment of soldiers came 
‘and conducted him to Leesburg, nine miles 
distant, where General Evans, of the rebel 
army, had his headquarters. He was taken 
before this officer, who inquired of him when 
=P he came from Maryland. “ Yesterday,” re- 
Tr plied S. M. J. “What did you go for?” 
1} asked the General. “To attend Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting,”. was the reply. “ Don’t 
you know,” inquired Evans, “that your first 
| duty is to your country?” “No,” answered 
the Friend; “my first duty is to God.” 
“But your second duty is to your country,” 
insisted the rebel General. “I do not know,” 
said 8S. M. J., “that I have violated any law 
of my country.” “If you have not violated 
any law of your country, you have trans- 
gressed a military order. Why did you not 
apply for a permit to pass our lines?” “ Be- 
cause,” said our friend, “I was pretty sure I 

could not obtain one.” 

Thus ended this examination, and 8. M. J. 
was permitted to retire to the hotel. The 

~ next morning when brought again before the 
General he found that his acts of humanity 
; o sick and. wounded Confederates had be- 
come known to the authorities and they were 
disposed to deal kindly with him. After four 
days’ detention at Leesburg Samuel M. Jan- 
ney was released on entering into a bond to 
return on receiving two days’ notice from the 
military authorities, and he returned home, 
never being required to reappear. 

During the autumn and winter of 1861-62 
the Southern troops remained in possession 
of Loudoun county. They were mostly en- 
camped near Leesburg, but a band of cavalry 

‘was posted at Waterford, and occupied one- 
half of the Friends’ Meeting-house for their 
barrack. It was noted that these soldiers, 
although at first strongly prejudiced against 

® Friends, as being Union people and Aboli- 
tionists, soon found their prejudices modified 


if not removed on observing the upright con-; of escaping responsibility for our vices and 
duct and pure character of the representative | our mistakes is what makes a devotee, not to 
members of the Society. They agreed to oc-| say asaint. But only he who feels that a ne- 
cupy only one end of the meeting-house, | necessity is laid upon him of bearing his own 
j leaving the other part for the use of the | burden, and helping others to bear theirs, ma 
meeting, and the captain and some of| hope to grow into that noblest work of God. 
the men often sat in the meeting, behav- | the simply honest man, the genuine disciple of 
ing with much decorum, sometimes freely Christ.—Dr. Wm. Mackintosh, in “Scotch Ser- 


by the ministry of Miriam Gover, who was 
then still in the days of her useful- 
ness as a minister of the Gospel. The faith- 
ful Friends of this locality felt they had rea- 
son to believe that the Gospel of Peace and 



























Perhaps mankind has seldom seen the 
principles of Peace more fully tested and 
more completely carried out than they were 
by the Friends of Loudoun. Many of these 
are now gathered to their everlasting rest, 
but the memory of faithful and holy lives, 
lived in all simplicity and humility, abides 
long after the material part returns to the 
earth, whence it camé, and the spirit to the 
God who gave it. : 


Twenty years have now passed since the roar: 
of cannon and the smoke of battle troubled 
the hills and vales of Virginia; the youths 
and maidens of that troublous time are grave, 
thoughtful men and experienced, motherl 
women to-day. Peaceful, smiling homesteads. 
have yet dread memories of the waste and 
desolation of warfare, when destruction rather 
than production was the aim of men’s efforts, 
and when statesmen and lawgivers seemed: to 
feel a necessity to lay aside the Golden Rule 
of Christ, and to give ear to stern and awful 
counsels, believed to be fitted to the exigen- 
cies of this hour of fate. 


It is certain that all great wars have solved 
mighty problems, but it seems equally certain 
that a better day is coming for man, when the 
nations of this world will learn war no more, 
for the Kingdom of God is promised, and 
will come. S..R. 





THE formation of a truly noble and manly 
character and individuality depends on our 
keeping in mind that we are responsible for 
our actions, and on our resolutely accepting 
that responsibility. If we imagine that our 
responsibility can be transferred to other 
shoulders, all we can expect to issue from such 
a doctrine is an effeminate and spurious senti- 
mentality ; a piety, artificial even when not di- 
vorced from life and practice ; a religion which, 
if sincere in the sense of being without hypo- 
crisy or dissimulation, is not sincere in the 
sense of being pure and undefiled. The hope 


acknowledging that they were impressed | mons. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOCIAL GREETINGS TO THE YOUNG. 


Vital importance attaches itself to this 
subject, if we admit that “early impressions 


are lasting.” Cannot many of us revert to 
days long gone by—days of our childhood, 


when the heart. has been made glad by the 


kindly greeting “ How art thou, my child?” 
or. perhaps, “Heaven bless thee, my lad,” 
with the trembling hand of age placed upon 
the head. On the other hand, have we not 
sometimes longed for something we did not 
receive, when we had been passed by unno- 
ticed, or without any loving recognition from 
our older friends, who have thus lost, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, an opportunity of sowing 
the golden grain of tenderness and love? 
ords cannot set an estimate upon the 
value of a mere social greeting from the old 
to the young. We, who have passed through 
life carrying the burden of its many cares, do 
not always realize the value of little things 


as viewed by little folks. A word of love, of 


encouragement, or perhaps of caution offered, 
as by the way-side, may find a lodgment. in 
the mind of a child, to be Revalaped in after 
years as a plant of renown bearing fruit good 
to the taste. 7 

Did we take time to consider that a word 
from us may be the help needed towards such 
fruition we would not carelessly withhold 
such help, but would be watchful for oppor- 
tunity to extend it. 

Reverence towards age is a feeling natural 
to children, whether its object be the parent 
or the friend. This feeling brings the child 
readily under influence, whether good or ill. 
Hence the word of kind notice may be, even 
as the dew of heaven, nurturing its tender 
sensitiveness, while neglect chills the budding 
love, and checks its growth. 


When an interest is awakened on behalf 


of the children, that their lives may be happy 
and useful, it is very good to be able to be- 
lieve that their minds are more open to re- 
ceive helpful than hurtful influences from 
those around them. This belief should stim- 
ulate us even after our veins are no longer 
full of blood, nor our bones of marrow, to an 
active manifestation of our interest in the wel- 
fare of those who are perhaps designed to fill 
the places left vacant in the church militant, 
in the social circle, or in the world at large. 
In ministering to the mental and spiritual 
needs of children, let us not be found waiting 
for great things, lest meanwhile a careless in- 


difference on our part to the longings of their 


tender spirits, and a feeling of disappointment 
on theirs, build as it were a party wall of sep- 
aration, which may in after life be difficult to 
remove. 

The simple promptings of Heavenly Love 





will surely always settle the question as to 
when and where these manifestations of in- 
terest are to be extended, and if those who 
are in the autumn or winter of life are faith- 
ful to these promptings, the influence of their 
spirits will be so helpful to the children, that 
many of them “will rise up and call them 
blessed.” J. J. 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MANHASSET MEETING. 


On a level and pleasant plot of elevated 
ground, amid the billowy hills and fertile 
fields adjacent to the village of Manhasset, 
Long Island, and taking its name therefrom, 
stands the Friends’ Meeting-house, known as 
Manhasset Meeting, which has been held in 
the present building for about three quarters 
ofacentury. A majestic oak, though aged still 
retaining much of the health of early tree- 
hood—which had possibly started into life 
when that apostle Seon Fox visited Long 
Island and spoke to the assembled multitude 
beneath the spreading branches of its present 
like in a neighboring village, stands in front 
of the meeting house, keeping off in summer 
the rays of a Southern sun, and making ar- 
rival and departure on meeting days extreme- 
ly comfortable. The sitting arrangements of 
the house, constructed long before the differ- 
ent angles necessary to give comfort to the 
human frame were so carefully studied as 
now, are still far from being uncomfortable. 

Here on Firat-day mornings and at other 


stated times, assembles a meeting, which, 


though not very Jarge in numbers, seems to 
possess elements that appear to make all who 
attend it, feel that it is a reasonable service, 
and good for them to be there. Sometimes 
addressed with the fitting spoken word, at 
other times sitting in solemn silence, to ru- 
minate, to thank God, and to gain that 
strength for life’s service that is derived from 


solemn silent communion, and the iutroversion 


of the human mind. 

At the close, all part with pleasant leave 
takings, and the expression of cordial wishes 
to meet there again. Until less than a year 
ago, the united ages of two of the men mem- 
bers, who occupied seats in the preachers’ 
gallery, was rapidly approaching two centu- 
ries. Since then, one of them, who, though 
mentally strong, was physically weak, has 
bowed his venerable head in death. His truly 
acceptable presence is missed from amongst 
us, and his pleasant voice is heard no more. 
The other, who, though he has entered several 
years on the last decade of a century, by his 
erect posture, cheerful, genial countenance, 
and sound mentality, gives pleasing hope of 
his long continuance on the earth, blessed 
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with strength to continue constantly as now 
to meet with us. Some of the members and 
attenders of the meeting have organized a 
First-day school, which, though lately com- 
menced, seems to give fair promise that this, 
together with spiritual needs, will cause this 
ancient meeting to increase in numbers and 
interest. This seems reasonable to hope for, 
though the attendance may involve a ride of 
several miles; to the spiritual health pro- 
moted and increased by attending the reli- 
gious gathering may be added the bodily 
health derived from open air exercise, and 
viewing in quiet leisure the beautiful coun- 
try, from the first starting into life of its earth 
treasures in spring, through all the course of 
growing, blooming and ripening, and when 
settled back for its winter rest, it is hidden 
from sight beneath its pure white snow co- 
verlid, all combines to make the sacrifice a 
reasonable and remunerative one. D. D. W. 
Roslyn, L. I., Sixth mo., 1881. 
















































It was with something of this lonely feel- 
ing that I paced the deck of the steamer 
Drew of the People’s Line, between New 
York and Albany, on the evening of 17th of 
Sixth month, 1881. We had left behind us 
the noise and confusion of the great city, 


stemming the current of the noble Hudson. 
The clouds, which had hung threateningly all 
day, were broken, and the parting beams of 
the setting sun tinged their edges with a 
fringe of radiant brightness. I had scanned 
the faces of my fellow-passengers, but found 
no glance of recognition. Seating myself 
amid the throng on the crowded deck, 1 en- 
tered into the quiet enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful scenery through which we were passing. 
A simple question with regard to one of the 
villages as we passed by, from a young man 
by my side, led to a conversation of much 
interest, and I learned that three years ago 
he had left his home in the northern part of 
the State to seek his fortune in the city. He 
had allied himself with a firm of which I 
had some knowledge and was now returnin 
home for his first visit. I was much attrac 

to him by his bright and earnest spirit and 
believe our interview, brief though it was, 
will be long remembered by both. Thus it is 
we meet on life’s journey, our paths just 
touching, yet who may tell the influence we 
exert for good or ill in those brief moments. 
But I must not moralize. 

After a night of refreshing rest, we wake 
in time to enjoy something of the scenery of 
the upper Hudson, and are soon secure at 
the wharf at Albany, the end of our steam- 
boat journey. 

A busy day at our State capital, with time 
enough snatched from business to visit the 
State House and witness the farce of legisla- 
tion in the joint ballot to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignation of the Senators 
from our State. Thence by the evening train 
to Saratoga Springs, whose waters have so 
long been famed for the healing of the na- 
tions. As I thread my way through the 
throng which crowds the platform, a familiar 
and friendly face gladdens my vision, and 
never does the plain dress of the Friend look 
more inviting than in such a throng, and in a 
moment more the warm grasp of the hand 
and the hearty welcome tells that the heart 
of fourscore and seven years is as warm and 
loving as the heart of early manhood. A 
pleasaut ride of six miles, passing the beau- 
tiful Saratoga lake on our right, and as the 
shades of night shut down upon us, we are 
safely domiciled in the comfortable home of 
our friend. 

First-day morning dawns upon us threat- 
eningly—a thunder shower in the early mor- 





THEN only have I attained to that which 
deserves the name of goodness, to that mortal 
perfection of which Christ is the type, when 
law has passed into life, when duty has ceased 
to be a thing of self-denial, and has become a 
kind of self-indulgence, the expression of an 
irresistible inward impulse, the gratification-of 
the deepest passion of the soul; then only have 
I reached the elevation of nature to which 
‘Christ would exalt us, when I not only hark- 
ven to the voice of duty, but when, listening to 
the inmost utterances of my own spiritual na- 
ture, it is the very same accents I hear; when 
‘the dictates of conscience not merely echo, 
‘but blend themselves indistinguishably with, 
the commands of the living God; and when, 
as I yield myself up to their sway, it is not 
two wills, but the one will of infinite goodness 
that rules and reigns within me.—John Caird. 





FRIENDLY PAPERS.—NO. 1, SARATOGA. 


Have you ever traveled alone for days to- 
gether, with no familiar face to keep you 
company, no familiar voice to gladden the 
ear? All around you is the busy hum of ac- 
tive life and companionship from which you 
alone are shut out, and the loneliness seems 
intensified by contrast with your surround- 
‘ings. Have you ever when thus situated, far 
from home perhaps, suddenly heard your 
‘name mentioned and turning find some friend 
of bygone days or chance acquaintance? 
How warm are your greetings, and the sense 
of loneliness is gone as you find some one to 
talk with whom you can meet on some ground 
of common interest. It is but the filling of 
this void of the soul’s need for human com- 
panionship. 


and gliding along, almost noiselessly, were — 
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near the time for meeting, where, by a pleas- 
ant.drive of three miles, we arrive at the ap- 
pointed hour. We learn from our friend, as 
we ride through this interesting country, that 
here was once a large settlement of Friends, 
but there are now only a few left. Not many 

rs.ago the meeting-house was reduced in 
size, newly enclosed and presents a creditable 
appearance. It is located upon a high ridge, 
commanding a most extensive view across 
the broad valley ef the upper Hudson, with 
the} Easton slope upon the other side, where 
our Meetings of Easton and North Easton 
are located, and these, with the homes of a 
number of dear friends of that locality are 
Beiely visible. 

A large and interesting company of peo- 
ple had gathered, some notice having been 
given that a stranger Friend would meet 
with them. As we took our seats, a holy 
quiet overspread the assembly—a silence that 
could be felt. We may not dwell upon the 
message of the speaker, suffice it to say that 
the thought impressed upon his mind and 
which he strove to impress upon the minds 
of the hearers was that of increase. As his 
eyes rested upon the beauty of the extended 
landscape, the fertile fields, the forests 
clothed with verdure, all spoke to his soul 
that the immutable law of God was.a law of 
increase ; and as in this natural world about 
us God calls us into codperation with Him, 
and we do not expect the full returns from 
the seed sown, except we cultivate and prune 
and harvest at the time appointed, so the 
Lord expects the pound or the talent which 
He has committed to our care to be brought 
to Him with increase, and that increase 
comes only by rightly using every opportu- 
nity which He affords us, whether it be the 
kindly word or the cup of cold water to the 
thirsty. Unto him only who had tried to 
carefully preserve his talent without use, who 
had wrapped it in a napkin and buried it in 
the earth, were the words uttered, “Thou 
wicked servant.” 

A few earnest and impressive words at the 
close of the meeting, from our aged Friend, 
and we parted with warm hand-graspings and 
kindly words of welcome from many whom 
we had never met before, but with whom we 
could feel the common ties of the hope of 
the same blessed inheritance and we trust co- 
workers and laborers together with Christ for 
the same blessed end. 

First-day afternoon and Second-day were 
spent in social visiting with Friends and 

riendly people at their homes, returning to 
Saratoga Springs on Second-day afternoon, 
where, in a quiet private family, we had se- 
cured accommodations during the continuance 
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ningy and alternate cloud and sunshine until | of the National Temperance Convention ap- 


inted to meet on the 21st, and to which our 
early Meeting Temperance Committee had 
appointed delegates. R. 8. H. 
happaqua, Sixth mo., 1881. 





MOSES. 

Undoubtedly Moses was a man of marked 
native ability. The Deity does not choose a. 
weak man to do work that requires a strong 
man. Moses came of good stock. His 
mother was a woman of strong sense, of fore- 
sight, of faith, of self-forgetfulness, who was 
wilting to lose the society of the son if the 
separation might benefit him. The brother 
and the sister were persons of mark, though 
their qualities were marred by a want of the 
self-control which gave symmetry to the more- 
eminent brother, and which is to the other 
traits of character what the hoop is to the 
staves. 

Naturally gifted, Moses enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of education which the times afford- 
ed. His earlier years, spent in the bosom of 
a home where the true God was worshipped, 
laid .the foundation of a noble character. 
Later, he had the instruction that would 
have been given to an Egyptian Prince, and. 
learned all that the world then knew of his-. 
tory, of science, of public economy, of gov-- 
ernment, and of law. 

He had, too, the will to make the most of 
the favorable situation. _Undebauched by 
temptation, preserving a character of unsul- 
lied purity, filled with ardent love for his 
nation even in their depression, enthusiastic 
in his devotion to the one God, capable of 
cherishing great sentiments and of receiving 
new ideas, able to stand alone, unruffled by 
opposition, not cast down by apparent failure 
or by the delay of success, nor exalted by 
prosperity, widening ever and growing in his. 
powers, till in the latest of his utterances he 
reveals himself with a breadth, a foresight, a. 
teyderness, a mellowness, a patience, that was. 
unknown to the young, eager, quick-tempered. 
liberator, Moses presents himself to us as at 
once man of affairs, administrator, law-giv-- 
er, religious teacher, poet. 

But greatest of all as a man. Another: 
man could, perhaps, have given the laws, who. 
yet would not, like him, have ruled his own 
spirit. It is easier to find a man who will 
make heroic sacrifices for the liberation of a 


nation than one who will bear without loss of” 


temper the perverse ingratitude of those for 
whom he has sacrificed all. 

= From the nobleness of the man came in no- 
small degree the greatness of the state-founder.. 
Men of eminent station are not very fond of 
calling into prominence the genius that may 
be put into favorable comparison with them- 
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selves and may lessen their glory. They are 
willing enough to have servants and instru- 
ments; but they want to stand confessed as 
alone at the summit. 

But he who would make a nation must try 
all the while to make himself needless. The 
greatest tribute we can pay a ruler is not to 
say that when he died he left a vacancy that 
no one could fill; but to say that he had 
raised up and inspired with his own ideas 
men so capable of filling his place that his 
loss was hardly perceived. 

This was what Moses sought to do, when, 
early in his public life, at the advice of Jethro, 
he organized the people into communities, 
placing over them rulers of tens and rulers of 
fifties and rulers of hundreds and rulers of 
thousands. In this he was not only pro- 
viding for‘the present administration of jus- 
tice; but he was training the people to self- 
government, and was raising up a race of ad- 
ministrators, calling out and exercising all 
the capacity for leadership that the nation 
afforded. Similar was the spirit showed in 
his aspiration: “Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets!” This dispo- 
sition, which was as noble in the man as it 
was wise in the law-giver and nation-builder, 
had its result in the presence of such lieuten- 
ants and successors as Joshua and Caleb. 

H. L. Way ann. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I was much interested in the article on 
the ‘subject of dividing Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

I think it a great privilege to attend a 
Yearly Meeting, and when there, always wish 
that more of our members could avail them- 
selves of this privilege. This they would un- 
doubtedly do if that body were divided and 
held at different places, as was proposed some 

ears ago through Friends’ Intelligencer. I be- 
ieve this would give room for more delibera- 
tion upon matters of importance, and diffuse 
a knowledge of the beautiful principles we 
profess more thoroughly among our members. 

Our young people in the small and isolated 
meetings would feel more interest in the So- 





ciety could they sometimes enjoy the treat of | 


attending a Yearly Meeting. 8. W. L. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Augustus Brosius, of Kennett Square, has 
been appointed by the President agent of the 
Great Nemaha Indian Agency, Nebraska. 
He left for his field of labor on the 20th ult. 


Centre Quarterl 
ning’s Creek, Sixt 








Meeting, held at Dun- 
month 6th, was one of 


marked interest. The meeting of ministers 
and elders, held on Seventh-day, at 2 0’clock, 
was especially one of great favor. 

Our Friends, Robert F. Furnas, a minister, 
and his companion, J. Woodrow Warner, an 
elder, were very acceptably in attendance 
with us, having minutes of concurrence from 
Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Their labors 
of love were truly edifying and encouraging. 
The Quarterly Association of Friends’ First- 
day School was held on Seventh-day morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. Reports were received 
from all the schools composing it, and essays 
from three were read, giving evidence of con- 
tinued interest in the good work. 

The meeting was not large (partly on ac- 
count of the change of time of holding it 
and stormy weather) but was interesting and 
very appropriately addressed by R. F. F., 
and some remarks were made by others. 
The public meeting on First-day morning 
was nearly as large as usual, the order quite 
good considering so many could not be seated, 
and the weather being unfavorable. Much 
good counsel was given. The afternoon 
meeting was not so large, but was felt by many 
to be a good meeting. The public meeting 
on Second-day morning was, perhaps, smaller 
on account of rain, but to those assembled it 
will be a meeting long to be remembered. 
The exercises were very feelingly given, to 
the tendering of many hearts. ‘The business 
of the Quarterly Meeting was taken up and 
reports were received from the Monthly 
Meetings composing it. The representatives 
when called responded, except one. Answers 
to three of the Queries, forwarded with the 
reports, were read, from which there is an 
acknowledgment made of the small attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings. Good counsel 
was given on the importance of this duty. 
The friends of Temperance held a meeting at 
Fishertown on Second-day evening, which was 
quite largely attended, and it is truly encourag- 
ing to find so many workers in the good cause. 
Our friend Robert F. Furnas had an ap- 
pointed esi at Pleasantville on Third- 
day evening. Owing to wet and storm, the 
meeting was not large, but was one of beau- 
tiful order; the silence that covered the au- 
dience gave evidence of the appreciation of 
the messages of love that were given forth.« 
Our Friends with minutes attended Fourth- 
day meeting, where the parting salutations 
were given. Some of the younger members 
were enabled to speak of the goodness and 
love of our Heavenly Father. Our Friends 
felt drawn in love to attend Centre Monthly 
Meeting, which was held on Fifth-day, the 9th, 
and had an appointed meeting at Bald Eagle 
in the evening. The weather being very un- 


favorable, these meetings were not large, but 
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it is believed were favored opportunities. On 

Sixth-day evening, our Friends feeling their 

mission of. love was ended for this time, 

turned their faces toward their homes in the 

West, bearing, we trust, with them golden 

sheaves gleaned by obedience. i. L 
Sixth mo., 1881. 





Crear Creek MEETING, Onto. —Some 
time ago an appeal was made for assistance 
in erecting a meeting-house at the above 
place, about 30 miles distant from Waynes- 
ville, but thus far the response has been very 
meagre. 


Those, however, who were interested, al-| - 


though few in number, have pushed the 
work forward so that a Circular Meeting was 
held in it Sixth month 19th and more came 
than could get into the house. The meeting 
was a satisfactory one and shows that there is 
an opening in this vicinity for labor and the 
spreading of Friends’ principles. 

There is still an indebtedness of three 
hundred dollars, and it is hardly possible 
that there are not enough interested Friends, 
within the borders of our body who will not 
contribute enough for its liquidation. Let 
the response be prompt and Tiberal. Funds 
can be sent to Christopher Lewis, New Vien- 
na, Clinton county, Ohio, or to John Comly, 
706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


J. M. T., Jr. 
Seventh month Ist, 1881. 
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Aw ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE PRESI- 

DENT.—There is no need to inform our readers 
of the one event of the past week. Through- 
out the length and breadth of this great, loyal 
nation, the wires have flashed the startling 
intelligence of the murderous assault upon 
President Garfield. The whole civilized 
world has felt the shock, and words of sym- 
pathy, deep and earnest, have been borne to 
us across the waters, from all the govern- 
ments of the earth. 

The uncertainty as to the issue, that still 
hangs, as a leaden cloud, over us, is too pain- 
fully great to allow of any other subject be- 
ing considered. We hold our breath with 
fear as the “latest news from Washington” 
is announced—dreading the worst — yet 
hoping almost against hope—that the great 
and good man may struggle through. If any 
other human being has survived under simi- 





lar conditions, surely we have reason to ‘be- 
lieve that one so strong and brave, and so 
temperate in all his habits as our President, 
will be spared. All that the best medical 
skill of the land can do for the preservation 
of his life we feel assured is being done, and 
the prayers of the righteous everywhere are 
ascending in his behalf. But the end of all 
is in the keeping of the Great Ruler—who 
maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him. 





THe Wuarton ScHooi.—The announce- 
ment of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy of the University of Pennsylvania 
is before us. The first examination of can- 
didates for admission was held in Sixth mo. 
Another will be held before the beginning of 
the academic year in Ninth month. 

The founding of this school is due to Jo- 
seph Wharton, of our city, who has given a 
large sum of money to the University for the 


purpose. 
The design of the school, and the necessity 
that called it into existence, as set forth in 


the circular, are : 


“To give a thorough general and profes- 
sional training to young men who are looking 
forward to business pursuits, and to fit them 
for the understanding of those scientific and 
economical problems which they may expect 
to meet in business life, besides imparting to 
them that discipline in business habits, and 
that moral training, which are the founda- 
tion of genuine success. 

“Tt is believed that such a school has be- 
come necessary (1) because young men no 
longer receive in large business houses that 
instruction in the various branches of mer- 
cantile procedure, which was formerly im- 
parted ; and (2) because the problems now en- 
countered in business life are too complex for 
any solution that could be furnished without 
a close acquaintance with the principles of 
economic science. 

‘* Heretofore students of this class have been 
obliged to content themselves with the gene- 
ral culture imparted in the Faculty of Arts, 
and to enter upon business life with the un- 
derstanding that they are to pick up the 
knowledge of its methods as opportunity of- 
fers. But with every increase in the complex- 
ity of business, there is less opportunity of 
learning in this way ; and a young man may 
spend years in a counting-room without hav- 
ing acquired the knowledge requisite for the 
proper management of his own estate, or tor 
the discharge of a trust, or for taking his 
place as a partner in a firm., 

“The association of this school with the 
University of Pennsylvania marks the pur- 
pose to connect with the special training in 
economic and mercantile science, that general 
culture which is as necessary to the business 
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men as to every other useful member of so- 
ciety. 

“An appropriate degree will be conferred 
by the University, on the completion of the 
three years’ course of study, and on the pres- 
entation of a satisfactory thesis.’”’ 





DIED. 

CONROW.—On the morning of Sixth mo. 
17th, 1881, at his reridence, near Belleview 
Station, Pa., Joseph B. Conrow, in his ‘9th 

ear; a member of Wilmington Monthly 

eeting. 

GREEN.—On Sixth mo. 17th, 1881, Frank- 
lin E., eldest son of James B. and Anna M. 
Green, aged 24 years; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MOORE.—At the residence of his daughter, 
Matilda Whitson, at Millersville, Pa., Thomas 
Moore, in the 7sth year of his age; for many 

ears an elder and a faithful attender of Little 
ritain Monthly Meeting until prevented for 
the last two years by a paralytic affection. 

WOOD.—On Sixth month 5th, 1881, near 
Hartsville, Bucks co., Pa., Chalkley Wood, in 
the 68th year of his age. 








NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
From Fruits and — by Sir John Lubbock, 
. BS. 


There are a great many cases in which 
plants possess powers of movement directed 
to the dissemination of the seed. Thus, in 
Geastrum hygrometricum, a kind of fungus 
which grows underground, the outer envelope 
—which is hard tough and hygrometric— 


+-divides, when mature, in strips from the 


crown to the base; these strips spread hori- 
zontally, raising the plant above its former 
position in the ground; on rain or damp 
weather supervening the strips return to their 
former position ; on the return of the drought 
this process is repeated, until the fungus 
reaches the surface and spreads out there; 
then the membrane of the concepticle opens 
and emits the spores in the form of dust. 

I have already referred to the case of the 
common dandelion. Here the flower-stalk 
stands more or less upright while the flower 
is expanded, a period which generally lasts 
for three or four days. It then lowers itself, 
and lies more or less horizontally and con- 
cealed during the time the seeds are maturing, 
which in our summers occupies about twelve 
It then again rises, and, becoming 
almost erect, facilitates the dispersion of the 
seeds, or, speaking botanically, the fruits, by 
the wind. Some plants, as we shall see even 
sow their seeds in the ground, but these cases 
will be referred to later on. 

In other cases the plant throws its own 
seeds to some little distance. This is the case 
with the common Cardamine hirsuta, a little 
plant, I do not like to call it a weed, six or 
eight inches high, which comes up of itself 


abundantly on any vacant spot in our kitchen- 
gardens or shrubberies. The seeds are con- 
tained in a pod which consists of three parts, 
a central membrane, and two lateral walls. 
When the pod is ripe the walls are in a state 
of tension. The seeds are loosely attached to 
the central piece by short stalks. Now, when 
the proper moment has arrived, the outer 
walls are kept in place by a delicate membrane, 
only just strong enough to resist the tension. 
The least touch, for instance a puff of wind 
blowing the plant against a neighbor, detaches 
the outer wall, which suddenly rolls itself up, 
generally with such force as to fly from the 
plant thus jerking the seeds to a distance of 
several feet. 

In the common violets, besides the colored 
flowers, there are others in which the corolla 
is either absent or imperfectly developed. 
The stamens also are small, but contain pollen, 
though less than in the colored flowers. In 
the autumn large numbers of these curious 
flowers are produced. When very young they 
look like an ordinary flower-bud, the central 
part of the flower being entirely covered by 
the sepals, and the whole having a triangular 
form. When older, they look at first sight 
like an ordinary seed-capsule, so that the bud 
seems to pass into the capsule without the 
flower-stage. The pansy violets do not possess 
these interesting flowers. In the sweet-violet 
(Viola odorata and Viola hirta) they may 
easily be found by searching among the leaves 
nestling close to the ground. It is often said, 
for instance by Vaucher, that the plants 
actually force these capsules into the ground, 
and thus sow their own seeds. I have not, 
however, found tuis to be the case, though, as 
the stalk elongates, and the point of the cap- 
sule turns downward, if the earth be loose and 
uneven, it will no doubt sometimes so happen. 
When the seeds are fully ripe, the capsule 
opens by three valves and allows them to 
escape. 

In the dog-violet (Viola canina) the case 
is very different. The capsules are less fleshy, 
and, though pendent when young, at maturity 
they erect themselves, stand up boldly above 
the rest of the plant, and open by the three 
equal valves resembling an inverted tripod, 
Each valve contains a row of three, four or 
five brown, smooth, pear-shaped seeds, slightly 
flattened at the upper, wider end. Now the 
two walls of each valve, as they become drier, 
contract, and thus approach one another, thus 
tending to squeeze out the seeds. These resist 


some time, but at length the attachment of 
the seed to its base gives way, and it is ejected 
several feet, this being no doubt much facili- 
tated by its form and smoothness. I have 
known even a gathered specimen throw a seed 
nearly ten feet. 
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Now, wé naturally ask ourselves what is 
the reason for this difference between the spe- 
cies of violets ; why do Viola odorata and Viola 
hirta conceal their capsules among the moss 
and leaves on the ground, while Viola canina 
and others raise theirs boldly above their 
heads. and throw the seeds to seek their 
fortune in the world? If this arrangement 
be best for Viola canina. why has not Viola 
odorata also adopted it? The reason is, I 
believe, to be found in the different mode of 
growth of these two species. Viola canina is 
@ plant with an elongated stalk, and it is easy, 
therefore, for the capsule to raise itself above 
the grass and other low herbage among which 
violets grow. 

Viola odorata and Viola hirta, on the con- 
trary, have, in ordinary parlance, no stalk, 
and the leaves are radical, i. ¢., rising from 
the root. This is at least the case in appear- 
ance, for, botanically speaking, they rise at 
the end of a short stalk. Now, under these 
circumstances, if the sweet violet attempted 
to shoot its seeds, the capsules not being suf- 
ficiently elevated, the seeds would merely 
strike against some neighboring leaf and 
immediately fall to the ground. Hence, I 
think, we see that the arrangement of the 


capsule in each species is that most suitable | | 


to the general habit of the plant.— Fortnightly 
Review. 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE COMET AT HAVERFORD OBSERVATORY. 


Notwithstanding its cloudy beginning, last 
night (Wednesday) proved a good one for 
observations on the comet. The right ascen- 
sion and declination were obtained by an 
imperfect observation through the clouds at 
the time of its lower culmination. This oc- 
curred about 11.30. Afterwards the clouds 
cleared away, and the air was very steady, 
and definition good. Through the 8t-inch 
refractor at our observatory the first a 
pearance is disappointing. It is not naty 
such a brilliant object as to the unaided 
eye. But a careful study of the nucleus is 
interesting, and the rapid changes that it 
undergoes are sometimes remarkable. For 
a while, in its earlier stages, jets of lumin- 
ous mist seemed to issue forth like the rays 
of a fan on the side towards the sun, and 
then to stream back like a fountain. At 
present the coma, or mist, immediately sur- 
rounding the nucleus, is an irregular pear- 
shaped body, with a bright wing of light 
on either side. Surrounding this, on the side 
next the sun, is an envelope, which curves 
around and is continuous with the tail. 
Outside again is another very faint envel- 
ope, which also seems to have faint stream- 
ers from it. It is difficult to gain from its 


Y 


as 


appearance a just idea of its actual shape, 
for it must be borne in mind that it is not 
in one plane, but extends towards and away 
from us, as well as sidewise, The observa- 
tions, however, naturally ‘suggest to the ob- 
server that the nucleus is in a state of great 
activity and that matter does actually stream 
out towards the sun and is then repelled 
from it into the tail. The approach to the 
sun seems very materially to increase this 
activity, which again dies away as the comet 
recedes. 

The spectroscope seems to settle, in an in- 
definite way, some questions about this com- 
et. The nucleus gives a continuous spec- 
trum, thus showing a solid body, which 
shines for the same reason that ‘the moon 
shines, because it reflects the sun’s rays. 
The coma and the tail give a spectrum of 
bright lines, indicating a luminous gas. This 
gas seems to be carbon, as nearly as can be 
determined, though future observations are 
needed on this point. The fact that Prof. 
Henry Draper has photographed the head 
and tail both proves the presence of some 
of the ultra-violet rays; and, therefore, of 
some substance capable of vibrating in uni- 
son with them. 

Several observers have worked out its ap- 
proximate orbit, by means of observations 
already taken. From these it appears that 
it is identical with the comet first discovered 
at Rio Janeiro Observatory and telegraphed 
to France, about a month ago. Its rapi 
motion north has brought it to this latitude, 
and its rising and setting with the sun have 
prevented it from being earlier seen. 

It is not the comet of 1812, which may 
still be expected to return any time in the 
coming eighteen months. Whether it is the 
return of the comet of 1807 is not so clearly 
known. The orbits resemble each other in 
many respects, but they widely differ in their 
perihelion distances, a difference which can- 
not easily be accounted for by any action of 
the planets. It seems probable, at present. 
writing, that it is a new comet, with a strik- 
ing similarity to that of 1807. Future cal- 
culations may modify this. 

A recent measurement of the nucleus 
gives us a diameter of 84 seconds, which is 
much less than that given at other observa- 
tories some time ago, when the trees in the 
horizon preventea us from determining it. 
Assuming a distance from us of 40,000,000 
miles, this corresponds to an actual diameter 
of about 1,600 miles. Some observers speak 
of a tail 40 degrees long, but we have never 
succeeded in definitely tracing it for over 20 
or 25 degrees. This implies, assuming the 
same distance, a length of about 14,000,000 
miles. 
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The comet is now receding from the sun 
and earth, and will rapidly grow fainter. It 
can be seen by the naked eye for a week or 
more, and afterwards for a long time with 
the telescope. It is approaching the bowl of 
the Little Dipper, and the circle which it 
describes by the diurnal motion is becoming 
smaller and smaller. By the middle of next 
month this circle will be only about 8 de- 
grees in radius. According to the calcula- 
tions of the Harvard astronomers it will 
then be only ;§5 as bright as at the time of 
its discovery. Isaac SHARPLEss. 


Haverford College Observatory, Sixth mo. 
30th, 1881. 





From the Independent. 
THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS—THE MINERS. 
BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 

Oblivion scattereth her poppies even in 
guarded chambers where the Muse of History 
holds sleepless watch, and the broken, discon- 
nected annals of New Mexico in the seven- 
teenth century are like dreamy legends or 
misty fables of the heroic ages. 

The avaricious and despotic governors of 
the province made no secret of their odious 
laws, and apalling atrocities are put on record 
in business manner, without. concealment or 
attempt at palliation. Many details are 
trivial and there are long catalogues read- 
able by no man but Dr. Dryasdust. Run- 
ning through despatches is an appeal for 


money, petitions for appropiation—the key- 


"note of official song, from the Empress of India 
down to the lowest official of the youngest re- 
public. How could the commandants open 
mines, develop the resources of Nueva Mejico, 
even with slave labor, without money or its 
equivalent? Beside this familiar wail are 
found meagre and detached accounts of lon 
marches among the peace-loving Pueblos, who 
hailed the fair strangers as gods, and their 
horses as beautiful, immortal animals, tamed 
for the service of their celestial visitants. 
These 

— ‘‘most Gothic gentlemen of Spain”’ 
were no believers in the rolling-stone theory. 
We think of them as filled with resteless ener- 
gy; but in a half sheet of ancient MS. I find 
this item, made probably by a peevish Church- 


4yman, soured because he missed promotion : 


“Our captains were great enemies to all kinds 
of labor. They taught that gold was good 
for sore eyes and disease of the heart. Their 
desire for it was such they would enter into 
the infernal regions and cross the three rivers 
of Hell to obtain it.” One Captain Salazar, in 
the Valley of the Del Norte, caught a cacique 
(chief) and chained him, to make him tell 
where certain treasure was hidden. After 
holding the savage in confinement several 


months, the Christian put him to torture, but 
without avail. “ We then let him go,” says 
the historian dryly ; “for the miserable hea- 
then could not tell what he did not know.” 

The blood of the Christian of that age ran 
riot with the lust of gold and of power; the two 
passions swaying men of mature years, tem- 
pered in youth by the soft influence of love. 
It is easy to understand that the Pueblo In- 
dians, who were making some approaches to 
civilization in the midst of savagery, then 
wore a yoke to which the iron collar of thrall 
worn by Gurth, the swineherd, was light as a 
lady’s necklace. 

History holds no deeper tragedy than the 
record of foreign invasion in North America. 
The man on horseback assumed that slavery 
was neccessary, therefore right, therefore just ; 
and by the grace of God (which meant the | 
iron hand in the glove of steel) he rewarded. 
captains and corporals with lands wide as 
whole counties, as yet unmapped and unsub- 
dued. His first object was to pile high and 
yet higher the riches which maintained the 
splendor of his house. The old Castilian had 
the psychical identities of the modern one— 
pride, vanity, intolerance, egotism, hatred of 
labor, and fondness for bloody sports. In the 
irresponsible positions held by the local tyrants 
in Nueva Espagna there was boundless sweep 
for gratification of ‘these traits. Whatever 
was not Romish or Spanish they regarded 
with haughty scorn. . Adventurers those col- 
onists were, but adventurers of no common 
order. The spirit of the Crusades wae yet. 
alive, and each man felt himself a champion 
of the Cross, and with his sword of matchless 
temper vowed to strike ablow for Holy Church. 
Conversion was ever a prime object with the 
Con or. The saintly Isabella had it 


& | always at heart, and one of the latest acts of 


her reign was to commend to the fathers the 
souls of her unbelieving subjects across the 
sea. The fanatic zeal of the oo reached 
through every grade and the hidalgos gloried 
in the title ‘Swords of the Church.” The 
temples of sin, as the little mud estufas, or 
chapels, of the Indians were called, must be 
leveled, false gods and altar-fires overthrown, 
and the heathen brought to the true faith, 
under their converting steel. The earliest. 
revolt of the Pueblos, after the first conquest, 
grew out of the whipping of forty natives, 
because they refused to accept the new relig- 
ion and bow to the hated cross of the unseen 
god of the stranger. 

The early colonists were all miners; but 
owing to the care taken in concealments of 
them by the natives, little is left to indicate 
operations, except miles of earth cut into run- 
ning galleries and driven tunnels. Slavery 
everywhere, when applied‘ to field labor, is 
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destructive to human life. What must it 
have been when directed to mining, under 
taskmasters who did not value one life at a 
pin’s fee? 

Even with the aid of science, machinery, 
and the many humanities of the Nineteenth 
Century, mining is the most melancholy of 
trades. The task of him who “hangs in mid- 
way air” to gather sampbire is not half so 
dreadful as work done in danger from every 
element. 

The ruins of a large prison among the pla- 
cers of the Miembres centsian abandoned 
mines reopened, and traditions of Indians 
clearly show that the conquered races were 
treated as though they did not belong to the 
human family. There is infinite pathos in the 
banishment of the untamed Indian from the 
free Sierras and the glad sunshine to gloomy 
caverns, where thousands were actually buried 
alive. They were driven to toil under the 
lash and at the bayonet’s point, in the midst 
of dangers from falling walls, deadly gas, 
sudden floods, and the work was done by 
manual labor alone. They broke the rocks 
with miserable tools and insufficient light, and 
mixed the ores slowly and senility with 
naked feet, Quartz was ground in rude aras- 
tras, or mills, to which men and women were 
yoked like cattle. Every ounce of precious 
metal was literally the price of blood. 

So changeless are the Spaniard and Indian 
that the description of a miner near Chihua- 
hua, written last year, will do tolerably well 
for the Pueblo of the seventeenth century. 
Then, as now, the Spaniard was the overseer. 
The peon is the slave of to-day. As a rule, 
Mexicans, however intelligent and educated, 
have no genius for machinery. They blow, 
erush, and drill as their fathers did before 
them, and for transportation of ore they pre- 
fer a train of mules toa train of cars. The 
miner in the sepulchral shades of San Domin- 
go has never heard of crushing-mills or carts. 
A yard-square piece of untanned hide, 
stretched on two sticks, is his wheel-barrow. 
The drill, the pick, the crowbar are his only 
tools. Out of the back-door of the mine he 
steps quickly, lightly, though weighted by a 
sack containing ove hundred and fifty pounds 
of ore. A broad band of raw hide attaches 
the burden to his forehead. He is naked as 
when he came into the world. His neck and 
limbs are like a prize-fighter’s. The perspir- 
ation streams from his sooty face and body 
and his breast heaves spasmodically. There 
are no air-shafts and for two hours he has 
been down in the hydrogen of the mine. The 

ath he has traveled, in ascending, winds 
ither and thither; now up, then down; now 
in a chamber of whose extent he has no con- 
ception ; now through a gallery narrow as the 


cavity of a sugar hogshead—so narrow that, 
to bear his cargo through, he must double 
and crawl like a panther; now along a slip- 
pery ledge, where the slightest error in the 

Jacement of a hand or foot is instant death, 
oven on one side is an abyss which for the 
matter of vision might as well be fathomless. 
Now it turns a sharp corner, now it traverses 
rough masses of rocks, which are not all 
débris from blasting, for some of them have 
tumbled from the roof. and may be followed 
by “companion pieces” at any moment. Woe 
to him whom they catch! Thus for more 
than half an hour the poor wretch has come. 
To such a feat, performed regularly six times 
a day, what is crossing the rapids of Niagara 
on a wire? What wonder that the breast 
heaves and the sweat pours? Have you not 


heard a man escaped from drowning tell of 


the agony thrilling him the instant the life- 
saving air rushed into the cells of his col- 
lapsed lungs? Something like that this poor 
miner and his comrades say they suffer every 
time they pass the door of the mine, suddenly 
into the rarefied atmosphere of the upper 
world. Horrible life! And how wretchedly 
rewarded! Between mining and morals there 
is no connection, still the question comes: Was 
it for this God gave him a soul? 

The man’s first act, on stepping into day- 
light, is to snatch the little tallow-dip from 
its perch on his head and blow it out. It 
cost him a claco only; but it was such a friend 
down in Tartarus! Without it, could he hav 
ever risen to the light? As its glimmer came 
dancing up the rugged way, how the darkness 
parted before him and the awaiting gulfs 
revealed themselves! He proceeds next to 
the door of the roofless house. A man meets 
him, helps him unload, takes the sack to a 
rough contrivance and weighs it, giving a 
ticket of credit. Nota word isspoken. They 
are like gliding ghosts. Resuming the emp- 
tied sack, the naked wretch turns, walks 
quickly to the entrance of the mine, lights the 
friendly taper, looks once 

— “to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what he ne’er might see again,’’ 
re-enters the rocky jaws, and wades back to 
the inner darkness. Yet he isnot alone. He 
isa type. He has comrades whom he will 
meet on the way; comrades in the extremest 

it, wherein the sounds of rueful labor are 
lended with mournful talk. 

The friction of the coming and going of 
miners has polished the slippery floor to 
glassy smoothness. With the help of guides, 
we descended the black pit, and deep in the 
heart of the mountain sought the men at 
work. The wretched candle each one carried 
served not so much to illuminate our way as 
it appeared to burn a little hole in the dark- 
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ness. Perspiration fairly rained from us; 
but we came to see, and pushed on in the 
black solitude, till strength and courage almost 
failed. At last we observed, far off to our 
right, a light dimly reddening the rocky wall. 
iners at work ! Good! Just what we came 
for. Slowly, carefully, painfully we drew 
near the beacon. There was no sound of 
voices, no ring of hammers, nor echo of blows, 
A solitary workman was plying the mystic art. 
He had not heard our approach, and we 
stopped to observe him before speaking. A 
little basket at his left contained a few tallow 
dips and some tortillas. Close by, in position 
to illumivate brightly about two feet of the 
wall directly in front of him, was his lighted 
candle. A pile of fine crushed ore, the result 
», of his labor, covered the floor to his right, and 
\ on it lay an iron bar and apick. Above him 
extended a vault in the darkness without 
limit. He had come there about the break 
of day in the upper world. He came alone 
and aione had he remained. Not a word had 
he heard, not one spoken. The candles not 
merely lightened his labor, but, since each one 
would burn about so long—a certain number 
exhausting by noon, another bringing the 
night—they also kept his time. The solitude 
was awful! In the uncertain light the naked, 
crouching body seemed that of an animal. 
We spoke to him. The voice was kindly, yet 
it sounded in his ears, so long attuned to 
silence, like a pistol-shot. He started up in 
~-attitude of defence. He may be squatted at 
the base of the same wall to-day. Pity for 


him, wherever he is! Pity for all of his 
craft! 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





make our reading something more than mere 
pleasant pastime. We are convinced that the 
superfluous measure of such, so-called, Chris- 
tian literature is working untold injury to 
very many seriously-minded persons. Having 
thoroughly examined ourselves, let us promptly 
act in this, according to the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience; not only with a view 
to our own advantage, but also remembering 
that we will exert an influence for good or 
evil upon others.— Christian Advocate. 












































STORED ELECTRICITY. 

The possibility of storing electricity for fu- 
ture use has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
by Sir Wm. Thomson, of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, who, in a recent letter to the London 
Times gives the result of an experiment in 
transporting electricity from Paris to Glas- 
gow. By measurement no appreciable loss 
was sustained in the transit. Be Wn. Thom- 
son says: 

“ The ‘ million foot pounds’ kept in the box 
during the seventy-two hours’ journey from 
Paris to Glasgow was no exaggeration. One 
of the four cells, after being discharged, was 
recharged again by its laboratory battery, 
and was then left to itself absolutely undis- 
turbed for ten days. After that, it yielded 
me 260,000 ‘foot pounds,’ or a little more 
than a quarter of a million. This not only 
confirms M. Reynier’s measurements, but it 
seems further to show that the waste of stored 
energy by time is not great, and that for days 
and weeks, at all events, it may not be of 
practical moment. 

“T have already ascertained enough re- 
garding its qualities to make it quite certain 
that it solves the problem of storing electric 
edergy in a manner and on a scale useful for 
many important and practical applications. 
It has already had in this country one inter- 
esting application of the smallest in respect 
to dynamical energy use, but not of the 
smallest in respect to beneficence of all that 
may be expected of it. A few days ago my 
colleague, Professor George Buchannan, car- 
ried away from my laboratory one of the lead 
cells, weighing about eighteen pounds, in his 
carriage, and by it ignited the thick plat- 
nium wire of a galvanic ecraseur and blood- 
lessly removed a tumor from the tongue of a 
young boy in about a minute. The operation 
would have occupied over ten minutes if it 
had been performed by the ordinary chain 
ecraseur, as it must have been had not the 
Faure cell been available, because under the 
circumstances the surgical electrician. with 
his paraphernalia of voltaic battery to be set 
up beforehand, would not have been prac- 
tically admissible. 





WHAT SHALL WE READ? 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, in his lectures before 
the pupils of Rugby School, England, has 
shown that spiritual life is secretly corrupted 
by an excessive perusal of an attractive and 
exciting literature. He does not@refer to 
works which are positively pernicious for 
these would be at once rejected; but to such 
as tend to establish a disrelish for quiet 
thoughtfulness, while they stimulate and 
amuse. His words are full of wisdom, and 

4» are equally suited to readers of more advanced 
ears. 

That which stimulates, but does not tend 
to enlighten the understanding and nourish 
the divine life in the soul, is sure to retard 
our religious growth. Excessive indulgence 
in this respect ~ill not only weaken mental 

»wer; it will also paralyze the conscience. 
The displacement or the utter suppression of 
moral truth is often the result. If we truly 
thirst for God’s fullness of love, we should 
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“The largest, useful application is waiting 
just now for the Faure. battery, and I hope 
that a very minimum time will be allowed to 
pass until the battery supplied for this appli- 
eation is to do for electric light what a water 
cistern in a house does for an inconstant water 
supply. A little battery of seven boxes suf- 
fice to give the incandescence in the Swan or 
Edison lights to the extent of one hundred 
candles for six hours without any perceptible 
‘diminution of brilliancy. Thus, instead of 
needing a gas engine or steam engine to be 
kept at work as long as the light is wanted, 
with the liability of the light failing at any 
moment through the slipping of the belt or 
-any other breakdown or stoppage of the ma- 
chinery, and instead of the wasteful inactivity 
during the hours of the day or night when 
the light is not needed, the engine may be 
kept going all day and stop at night, or it 
may be kept going day and night, which un- 
-doubtedly will be the most economical plan 
when the electric light comes into general use. 

“Another very important application of 
the accumulator is for the electric lighting of 
-steamshi A dynamo-electric machine of 
very moderate magnitude and expense, driven 
by a belt from a drum on the main shaft, 
working through the twenty-four hours, will 
keep a Faure accumulator full, and thus, not- 
withstanding the irregularities of the speed of 
the engine at sea, or the occasional stoppages, 
the supply of electricity will always be ready 
to feed the Swan or Edison lamps in the en- 
gine rooms or cabins, or arc lights for the mast- 
head, and red and green side lamps, with 
more certainty and regularity than have yet 
been achieved in the gas supply for any house 
-on terra firma.” 





THROUGH THE GATE TOGETHER. 
Was it through the snow or in summer wea- 
ther 
They came in life’s pathway at first to 
meet? 


Little it mattered, they stood together 
Ready alike for the cold or the heat. 


But oh, the joy of that spring’s glad splendor 
Which drew ‘them together by mystic 


Never was sunlight so fair and tender, 
Never were flowers so sweet and bright. 


Love made them strong, and they did not fal- 


ter; 
Closer they drew, until, heart to heart, 
They stood together before the altar, 
And whispered the vow, “ Till death do 
part. 


How long would it be? O death, the mower, 
Core, down young flowers in the summer 
time, 
_And one from the other might fall before 
Either had reached the mid-day prime. 


Troubles would thicken, wild storms be break- 


ing, 

Eyes Ser lighted would fill with tears ; 
Glad young hearts would too soon be aching, 

Grief would wail in the cruel years. 


They did not fear. Was not God above them? 
Had not He given their happy youth? 
Did it not seem as if all things loved them? 
Had = not tenderness, strength and 
truth ? 


Through the hot city, or over the heather, 
In storm or sunshine, whate’er should be- 


fall, 
Trusting in God, they would go together, 
Patient and tender and true, through all. 


So they faced the years, with their banes and 
blessings, 
And found them chequered, as others do, 
Days when the breezes were like caressings, 
Days while the wild storm-winds rushed 
through. 


They laughed sometimes with the children’s 
laughter, 
They wept sometimes by the open grave; 
Gay seasons had they, and then came after 
Times of sorrow to make them grave. 


But they cared little for change of weather, 
Nor _e years, though they made them 


oO ; 
They ascended the hill of life together, . 
Then spend to the west with its sunset 
gold. 


The children’s children in new homes gather, 
No voices join in the household hymn, 
But loving looks cheered the old grandfather, 


Though his hair was white and his eyes, 
} 


were dim. 


Husband and wife from the wintry weather 
Passed to welcome the spring again ; 

Near fifty years they had been together, 
And age had come with its time of pain. 


Hand in hand where the shadows thicken 
They went together serene and kind; 

Wondering which would first be stricken, 
Alas! for the mourner left behind! 


Which could be happy without the other? 
God was merciful—neither knew 

The lon@y life—for with one another 
They passed in safety the valley through. 


Perchance at the gate of Heaven one waited 
An hour or two till the other came, 

And then with comfort and joy elated 
They entered together in Jesus’ name. 


O God be thanked for the pleasant story 
Of love that lasted the whole life long; 
And the two gone home to His world of glory, 
To sing together th’ unbroken song! 
—Marianne Farningham in Christian World. 


THE SANITARY EVILS OF POVERTY. 


All doctors know how unsatisfactory it is 
to treat poor patients. They cannot afford to 
pay for the medicines, the nursing, the alimen- 
tation, the airy rooms, the change of air, the 
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‘quiet, and the attendance they imperatively 
require to pu®@™ll the chances in their favor. 
More than this, they fall sick oftener than 
the well-to-do. As children, they live in 
stinking alleys; they sleep in close, noisy, 
crowded, unventilated rooms; they are fed on 
coarse food, watered and sour milk, and are 
subject to suffering from the ignorance and 
folly of uneducated parents ; their clothing is 
insufficent, and they have not the opportunities 

‘ of cleanliness. As they grow in years, their 
exposure is not lessened ; they have to follow 
unhealthy trades, to work when they ought to 
be resting, and often to eat what is not palat- 
able nor healthful. 

How terrible the necessary and accessory 
evils of poverty tell on public mortality few 
appreciate. Some striking statistics were 


“¢ collected to illustrate it last year by Dr. C. R. 
¥ Drysdale, of London, and they give food for 


sad reflection to the political economist, the 
sanitarian, and the philanthropist. He stated 


that in London there are large quarters of 


wealthy persons living in high-rented houses 
where the death rate does not much exceed 
11 per 1,000; whereas, in London even, there 
are said to be localities where, from year to 
ear, the mortality is as high as 50 per 1,000. 
he death rate for the families of the rich in 
London was compared with that of the poor, 
in 1848, by the Sanitary Commission charged 
with that inquiry, and it was estimated by 
that report that, while the mean life-time of 
he richer classes in London was 44 years, 
hat of the poorer classes was about 22. The 
same thing has been found in Paris. 
In new countries, such as New Zealand, 
Australia, and the United States, poverty is 
little felt, or rather it scarcely exists outside 
of the great cities. Measured, as it should 
be, by the food supply, it is insignificant as 
compared with its hideous forms in Europe 
and, Asia; but our exemption is temporary 
only; we cannot hope that it will continue 
many generations; and if any alleviation is 
to be applied, if any remedy is to be-discov- 
ered, it must come soon, or the malady will 
be beyond our control.— Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 





From the Delaware State Journal. 


The culture of rice promises to assume 
more important proportions in the South than 
it has hitherto held there. Within the last 
ten years it has made remarkable progress, 
especially in Louisiana, where it will doubt- 
less surpass cotton as the staple product in a 
few years. It is cultivated much more scien- 
tifically now than it was in former years, and 
the dangerous disease known as rice fever, 
though still prevalent to a large extent where 
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the grain is extensively cultivated, is not 
nearly so fatal as it was before anything of 
its treatment was known. About ten years 
ago when the manufacture of cotton seed oil 
became a pronounced success the cultivation 
of rice in Louisiana was in its infancy. The 
discovery of the value of cotton seed caused a 
large over-production of cotton and as a con- 
sequence many planters became disgusted 
with the crop and looked about them for 
something with which to make a new venture. 
They knew but little of the cultivation of 
rice, but that little embraced the fact that 
low, wet lands were especially adapted to its 
growth and of this land they had an abund- 
ance. Believing that the crop was worth a 
trial they planted a few acres in rice as an 
experiment, which proving satisfactory, the 
culture of rice’ was begun in earnest. From 
then until now, year by year, the old planta- 
tions lying convenient to water courses have 
been gradually converted into rice fields, un- 
til the total acreage in the State devoted to 
this crop now amounts to more than fifty 
thousand acres. A company has been formed 
for the reclamation of lands that have been 
found unproductive with other crops and 
abandoned and an immense rice plantation in 
Terrebonne parrish has been started. 

The same general activity in this branch of 
agriculture is noticeable in other Southern 
States. The statistics show that within a very 
few years the rice crop of the United States 
has increased one hundred per cent. In ante- 
bellum days and for several years after the 
close of the war South Carolina and Georgia 
supplied the demand for rice in this country, 
but of late these States have paid more atten- 
tion to cotton, as being better adapted to 
their soil. In keeping with the improvements 
in the culture of rice great progress has been 
made in harvesting the crops and preparing 
the grain for the market. Formerly it. was 
threshed by causing horses to tramp. on it as 
farmers here in Delaware used to thresh their 
wheat. Now, however, there are large steam 
threshers in various parts of Louisiana— 
machines invented and constructed especially 
for the purpose, and in'which improvements 
are constantly being made. There are now 
seven rice mills in New Orleans and the num- 
ber this season will have to he largely in- 
creased. The number of men employed in 
the mills range from two to’three hundred 
while the number engaged in the cultivation 
of the grain are as many thousand. It is 
predicted that in a few years the industry will 
be quadrupled and that rice will become the 
staple product of the Bayou State. 





Do what thy hands find to do, in thy pre- 


sent might. 
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FLIES AND HORSES. 


“The incessant torment which flies inflict 
upon horses during hot weather may not 
have occurred to the minds of many. Though 
@ minor misery, yet it is real; and I have 
found a plan that is thoroughly successful in 

reventing it altogether, while it is perfectly 

armless. It is simply the application, be- 
fore harnessing, of a mixture of one part of 
crade carbolic acid with six or more parts of 
olive oil. This should be rubbed lightly all 
over the animal with a rag, and applied more 
thickly to the interior of the ears and other 
parts most likely to be attacked. This appli- 
cation may need to be repeated in the course 
of the day; but while any odor of the acid 
remains the flies decline to settle, and the 
horse is completely free from their annoy- 
ance. The nervous, irritable state into which 
some horses get from the attacks of these in- 
sects is also not an infrequent cause of acci- 
dents, and those, therefore, may also be obvi- 
ated. 

“Whether the dreaded tsetse of Eastern 
Africa would also attack similarly anointed 
animals I cannot say, but it deserves a trial, 
and if successful would be an incalculable 
boon. It might also prove obnoxious to mos- 
quitoes. J. James Rineg, M.D., 

“ Enfield, Londvn.” 
—Daily News, June 7th, 1881. 


The above was sent us by an English cor- 
respondent, and may prove useful in this 
country. 





ITEMS. 


THIRTEEN HUNDKrv sheep, with shep- 
herds, have been overwhelmed by an ava- 
lauche near Biigele in the Canton of Grisons. 


THE total arrival of immigrants last month 
at the port of New York number 58,261, 
inst 42,027 same time last year. The ar- 
a since January Ist foot up 240,542, or 
63,199 more than for the same period in 1880. 


INFORMATION has been forwarded from 
Rochester, N. Y., that ‘‘ claims for the honor 
of discovery of the great comet and the War- 
ner prize of $200 continue to pour in by hun- 
d from all parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere. It is definitely settled that private 
individuals and not astronomers were the first 
to see it, but the exact time of discovery will 
be difficult to determine.” 


A COLLEGE founded in London for the pur- 
pose of giving special professional training to 
women intending to be governesses or teach- 
ers in higher class schools hus been doing 
good work for the last three years. It sent 
twenty-four students to the first Teachers Ex- 
amination h«ld in Cambridge last year, seven- 
teen of whom passed su cessfully both in the 
theory and practice of educution. 





Ir is proposed to establis Boston vaca- 
tion schools for the benefit offose children 
who cannot go into the countr¥ and who have 
no home comforts or pleasures to keep them 
off the streets. The idea of the founders is to 
make the schools pleasant places, where the 
children will be amused and kept from harm, 
being taught meanwhile some useful things 
not taught in the public schools. It is an ex- 
cellent plan, and one to be thoughtfully 
watched and encouraged. 


C. CLAUSEN, a Swede, recently arrived in 
San Francisco from Honolulu, reports that 
several hundred Scandinavians who went to 
the Sandwich Islands under labor contracts 
made by Captain Larange, are held in virtual 
slavery. ‘They have been disposed of by lot 
among the planters, “are suffering from cli- 
matic influences and held rigidly to the terms 
of the contract on pain of penal servitude, al- 
though the other parties to the contract have 
failed to carry out at least its spirit.’’ In con- 
sequence of these statements several commu- 
nications have been sent to Norway and Swe- 
den warning the people against Hawaiian 
emigration. 


As PRESIDENT GARFIELD, accompanied by 
Secretary Blaine, was entering the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad Depot, at Washington, 
shortly after 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
2d inst., to take the train for Long Branch, he 
was shot twice by aman named Charles Ju- 
lius Guiteau, who had been waiting for him. 
The President was wounded in the left shoul- 
der and in the buck. The latter wound wasa 
very dangerous one, the bullet, as subsequent- 
ly ascertained, entering the body between the 
tenth and eleventh ribs, on the right side of 
the spinal column, and passing forward and 
downward through the lower end of the rig 
lobe of the liver, finally lodging in the anteri- 
or portion of the abdomen. Medical attend- 
ance was speedily had and the President was 
removed to the White House. His condition 
continues very critical. 


NOTICES. 7 


FRIEND’S ALMANAC, 1882. 


It is very desirable that this almanac, when 
issued, should be as nearly correct as possible, 
and Friends should feel a personal interest in 
aiding to have it so. 

Complaints have heretofore been made of 
inaccuracies which, if those who make them 
had given a little assistance and forwarded a 

tal card (costing one cent only), might 
ave been avoided. .As the work should early 
go to press, we would again urge on Clerks or 
other concerned Friends to write at once a 
correct statement of their Meetings, the hour, 
correspondents and address (or clerks if they 
have no correspondents), and any other infor- 
mation desirable to have in the almanac. 
ddress JoHN COMLY, 
706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 








A Meeting for worship will be held on First- 
day, Seventh month 10th, at 3 P.M., at the 
residence of Isaac Walker, 2711 North Elev- 
enth street, corner of Somerville (near Fair 
Hill), to which a general invitation is ex- 
tended. 
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